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Plans  under  way 


Major  fund  raising  campaign  to  be  launched 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Conestoga  College  will  embark 
on  a major  fund-raising  campaign, 
continue  with  a comprehensive 
public  relataions  project  and  sec  the 
completion  soon  of  S8-S9  million 
worth  of  construction,  president 
John  Tibbits  told  college 
employees  May  2l  at  an  open 
forum. 

The  most  important  of  these 
changes  is  the  introduction  of  a 
fund-raising  campaign,  Tibbits 
said  as  he  outlined  the  college’s 
strategic  operating  plan. 

Tibbits  said  the  idea  of  raising 
college  funds  independently  of 
provincial  funding  began  with  the 
proposed  elevator  for  special  needs 
students.  The  campaign  was  suc- 
cessful enough  for  college  manage- 
ment to  decide  it  “should  go 
bigger.” 

A committee  was  struck  to  inves- 


tigate the  potential  for  raising 
money  for  other  needs. 

Tibbits  said  the  next  phase  of  the 
committee  work  would  take  three 
to  four  months,  and  “lots  of  assis- 
tance from  college  staff  will  be 
needed.  Anyone  interested  in  help- 
ing out  should  contact  the  ad- 
ministration.” The  current 
committee  is  headed  by  Lynne 
Woolstencroft,  from  the  academic 
support  department,  and  Greg 
Bums,  from  recreation  leadership. 

Tibbits  also  said  that  Joanne 
Newbury  had  been  hired  to  manage 
the  campaign.  “There  will  be  noth- 
ing in  the  press  about  the  campaign 
for  eight  to  nine  months,”  he  said, 
as  preparatory  work  will  remain 
“behind  the  scenes”. 

While  discussing  the  lack  of  im- 
mediate press  coverage  of  the  fund- 
raising campaign,  Tibbits  said  a 
comprehensive  public  relations 
campaign  was  also  being  imple- 


mented. 

“There  is  a need  for  someone  to 
cultivate  the  press,”  he  said, 
making  sure  media  finds  out  about 
positive  stories. 

Tibbits  had  some  harsh  words  for 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record’s 
previous  coverage,  although  he 
said  there  had  been  a “500  per  cent 
improvement  in  media  relations” 
recently.  He  said  he  met  with  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Record  last 
fall  to  protest  the  “poor  coverage.” 

A second  meeting  with  the 
editorial  board  was  held  later,  at- 
tended by  Doug  Wright,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
and  John  Weir,  president,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University. 

After  the  second  meeting, 
coverage  improved,  Tibbits  said, 
noting  that  at  the  same  time  an  ef- 
fort was  launched  to  make  sure 
media  was  told  about  positive 
stories. 


Tibbits  said  he  was  told  that 
many  of  the  “bad  stories”  in  the 
Record  came  from  “disgruntled 
college  employees”  who  called  the 
Record. 

In  outlining  proposed  construc- 
tion projects,  Tibbits  said  that  “we 
arc  almost  100  per  cent  sure”  that 
funding  for  the  elevator  for  special 
needs  students  has  been  approved. 
“We  will  hear  in  the  next  week  or 
so,”  he  said. 

The  elevator  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,000,  and  con- 
struction should  be  finished  by 
September,  if  the  funding  is 
granted. 

The  main  cafeteria  at  the  Doon 
campus  is  being  expanded  to 
10,000  square  feet,  while  plans  for 
the  expansion  of  the  technical 
building  will  connect  it  with  the 
current  administration  building 
which  will  house  employee  ser- 
vices. 


President  John  Tibbits 

(Photo  by  Shawn  Giilck) 


Be  patient 

First-year  nursing  student  Jennifer  Jewson  practises  making  a hospital  bed  while  the  patient  is  still 
in  it.  In  this  case,  the  “patient”  is  a Texas  doll.  The  dolls  are  manufactured  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

They  sold  for  $1,000  four  years  ago.  (Seepages)  (Photo  by  Lyn  McGinnis) 


DSA  to  oppose 
class  time  changes 


By  Stephen  Uhler 

The  Doon  Student  Association  is 
concerned  over  a proposal  by  the 
college  to  the  change  the  school 
day  from  8:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  to  8 
a.m.-6  p.m. 

The  association  plans  to  respond 
by  drawing  up  a counterproposal, 
citing  transportation  and  other 
problems  caused  by  the  time 
change. 

At  the  DSA  Executive  meeting 
on  May  13,  Jamie  Slater,  vice- 
president  (external),  said  the  space 
planning  committee  proposed  the 
change  in  school  hours  in  order  to 
free  up  more  classroom  space  for 
the  fall. 

“They’re  trying  to  loosen  up 
space  so  that  there  is  more  avail- 
able. They  can  do  that  by  starting 
classes  a half  hour  earlier.” 

Slater  said  he  and  Anita  Arnold, 


vice  president  (internal),  are  cur- 
rently working  on  a proposal,  open 
to  input  from  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tive, which  will  address  concerns 
about  the  proposed  time  change. 
Central  to  these  are  problems  with 
bus  service  to  the  Doon  campus. 

“The  main  gist  of  our  proposal 
will  be  the  transportation  prob- 
lem,” said  Arnold.  “1  know  taking 
a bus  from  Waterloo,  if  I miss  my 
connections  (I  have  to  wait)  2 1/2 
hours,  which  is  just  ridiculous  in 
the  morning.” 

Arnold  said  the  college’s  new 
client  services  building  will  be 
completed  within  the  year,  and  ad- 
ministration will  be  moved  into  it, 
freeing  up  space  in  the  main  com- 
plex. 

Classroom  time  changes  would 
then  be  unnecessary,  he  said. 

“It’s  a silly  thing  to  do  for  one 
year,”  Arnold  said. 


Faculty  of  Excellence  workshop  suggests  ways  to  zing  energy  zappers 


By  Judy  Willan 

Conestoga  College  teachers  had 
the  opportunity  to  sit  back  and  see 
the  classroom  from  the  other  side 
during  the  recent  Faculty  for  Excel- 
lence workshops. 

“Energy  has  a large  effect  on  the 
students,”  said  Elizabeth  Mask,  fit- 
ness consultant  at  the  college. 
“Energy  is  the  substance  of  our 
body.  The  amount  of  energy  effects 
what  is  in  side  of  you.” 

Energy  was  the  central  idea  be- 
hind the  workshop  entitled.  Well- 
ness — Where  to  start  for  personal 
energy. 

Along  with  Mask,  Duane  Shadd, 


supervisor,  membership/leisure, 
presented  to  faculty  some  strategies 
for  overcoming  loss  of  energy. 

“My  idea  of  energy  is  to  have 
enough  that  my  energy  is  down 
enough  to  go  to  sleep,”  said  Shadd. 

To  get  the  group  of  21  moving. 
Mask  had  them  complete  an  aware- 
ness activity.  Each  person  was  to 
start  with  their  hands  in  front  of 
them,  keeping  their  palms  between 
one-eighth  to  one-  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart.  Then,  they  were  to  move 
their  hands  to  within  two  inches  of 
each  other,  hold,  then  bring  their 
hands  back  to  the  start  distance. 
Next  they  were  to  move  their  hands 


to  four  inches  apart,  then  six,  then 
eight,  stopping  every  two  inches 
and  feel.  The  exercise  was  intended 
to  get  everyone  to  feel  the 
electromagnetic  field  everyone  has 
around  them.  Some  said  they  were 
feeling  their  hands  pulling 
together,  or  warmth  and  tingling  in 
the  palms. 

“Poor  fuel  in  can  give  poor  per- 
formance,” said  Shadd.  “Input  will 
effect  what  is  coming  out.” 

To  get  the  oxygen  moving 
through  the  bloodstream,  chair  ex- 
ercises were  done  to  music.  “When 
you  get  stagnant,  get  up  and  go  for 
a walk,”  said  Shadd. 

“What  zaps  your  energy?”  asked 


Shadd  of  the  audience,  grouping 
possibilities  under  titles  of  nutri- 
tion, stress  management,  physical 
activity,  substance  abuse,  so- 
cial/emotional and  spiritual.  Some 
zappers  for  the  faculty  were  teach- 
ing, poor  eating  habits,  changing 
roles,  noise  levels,  change,  conflict, 
negativity,  household  tasks,  repeti- 
tiveness and  no  time  to  recharge. 

After  a break,  the  group  reas- 
sembled to  discuss  “zingers”  to 
overcome  their  “zappers.”  Hand- 
outs were  also  used  to  explain  some 
of  the  strategies.  In  addition,  the 
group  offered  suggestions  to  try  on 
their  classes  to  help  boost  energy 
levels  and  improve  their  well 


being. 

One  faculty  member  told  the 
group  what  she  does  with  her  clas- 
ses to  gain  positive  feedback.  On 
one  board  she  writes  “stop  doing,” 
another  “start  doing”  and  the  third 
“continue  doing.”  She  leaves  the 
room  while  the  students  write 
under  each  heading  the  various 
things  they  want  her  to  stop,  start  or 
continue  doing.  After  10  minutes, 
she  returns  and  discusses  with  the 
students  what  they  have  written  on 
the  board.  This  routine  is  done 
every  four  or  five  classes.  During 
the  time  in  between  assessments 
she  tries  to  work  on  the  things  they 
would  like  changed. 
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Kowabunga 

Dudes 

By  Matthew  Saddington 


They’re  fast,  tough,  trained  in  the  martial  arts,  and  green.  Not  to 
mention  they’re  turtles.  They  kick  butt  in  comic  books,  a cartoon 
show,  two  hit  movies  and  in  children’s  yards  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles. 

These  wise-cracking  amphibians  have  jumped  into  the  hearts  of 
children  all  over  the  world. 

Although  somewhat  toned  down  from  their  ultra-violent  comic 
book,  produced  by  Kevin  Eastman  and  Tim  Laird,  the  turtles  have 
drawn  some  criticism  from  parents  groups. 

Parents  feel  the  turtles  are  promoting  violence  to  solve  problems. 
Teachers  have  reported  problems  with  children  fighting  with  each 
other  like  the  turtles  and  becoming  increasingly  violent  towards  one 
another. 

This  upsurge  could  only  be  the  result  of  some  ninja  turtles. 
Children  would  never  get  the  idea  that  fighting  is  good,  and  ac- 
cepted, from  the  hype  about  the  Gulf  War. 

When  I was  young  my  favorite  show  on  television  was  Batman. 
This  show,  although  very  silly,  was  very  violent.  In  every  episode  a 
villain  would  have  Baunan  and  Robin  in  a death  trap,  and  in  every 
episode  they  would  escape  and  proceed  to  pummel  their  opponents 
into  submission. 

To  me  this  was  good,  clean  fun.  I knew  that  you  didn’t  go  around 
wearing  nylons  and  a mask,  beating  people  up.  I have  never  once 
tried  to  put  someone  I don’t  like  in  a death  trap. 

But,  when  this  show  was  first  being  aired  there  were  probably 
parents  who  thought  the  show  was  too  violent  for  their  child,  and 
teachers  who  thought  that  their  students  were  becoming  increasingly 
violent.  I wonder  what  show  Charles  Manson  watched  when  he  was 
little. 

Parents  don’t  give  their  children  enough  credit.  Sure,  some  kids 
may  get  a little  carried  away  while  watching  the  show,  but  really 
what  harm  does  it  do  for  a child  to  dream  about  being  a martial  arts 
hero? 

The  majority  of  children  are  not  going  to  grow  up  and  become  a 
serial  killer  just  because  a turtle  wearing  a mask  and  carrying  a 
sword  stabs  someone. 

Children  are  “protected”  from  shows  like  the  turtles  by  their 
parents,  but  how  many  parents  sit  and  watch  the  news  with  their 
children?  Now,  the  turdes  may  beat  up  the  bad  guys  and  rescue  their 
friends,  but  on  the  news  things  are  not  quite  as  clear  cut.  How  do 
you  explain  to  your  children  who  is  the  bad  guy  in  the  Middle  East? 
Actually,  if  you  do  know  could  you  tell  me?  I’d  like  to  know. 

When  you  compare  the  ninja  turtles  to  the  real  world  they  start  to 
look  a little  better.  They  never  really  do  anything  all  that  bad.  Sure, 
they  beat  people  up,  but  they  are  bad  guys  that  have  hurt  innocent 
people.  Sort  of  like  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I’m  not  trying  to  justify  the  violence  the  turtles  use  to  overcome 
their  problems.  I just  think  people  should  take  a closer  look  at  both 
the  shows  and  their  children.  Watch  them  while  they  play  with  the 
ninja  turdes  toys.  They  can  develop  some  complex  plots  for  the 
turtles  to  be  involved  in.  If  anything  the  toys  sdmulate  a child’s 
imagination. 

Parents  never  change  though.  In  the  60s  and  70s,  there  were  kids 
shows  like  Batman  and  the  Green  Hornet.  In  the  80s,  there  was  G.I. 
Joe.  Now,  in  the  90s,  there  are  the  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles. 
Who  knows  what  is  next. 

Undl  then  though,  Kowanbunga  Dudes! 


OPINION 


Tighter  gun  control  needed 


How  much  longer  can  the  insanity  continue? 

Canadian  soil  is  turning  red  with  the  blood  of  our 
people.  Even  worse,  our  governments  seem  resolute  to 
do  nothing  about  it. 

Murder  has  now  become  part  of  our  everyday 
vocabulary  in  this  vast  country  of  ours. 

Murders  such  as  the  Miramichi  killer,  Allan  Legere, 
who  prefers  to  beat  his  victims  first.  Marc  Lapine,  who 
killed  14  women  in  the  Montreal  masacre  in  1989, 
Jean-Pierre  Rivest,  who  managed  to  gun  down  five  of 
the  18  people  on  his  hit  list,  killing  four,  before  he 
committed  suicide  in  front  of  the  Rawdon,  Que.,  police 
station. 

And  what  do  we  tell  15-year-old  Van  Long  Hua, 
whose  father  was  gunned  down  in  a Toronto 
Chinatown  resturant  for  singing  just  a bit  too  loudly 
with  his  friends,  three  of  whom  were  also  killed. 

The  argument  that  people,  not  guns,  kill  people,  is  a 
moot  point  indeed.  It  doesn’t  take  a brain  surgeon  to 
figure  out  that  people  have  a lot  less  murderous 
courage  carrying  a butter  knife  than  a 44-magnum. 


Kim  Campbell,  our  federal  minister  of  justice,  is 
now  weeble-  wobbling  down  the  road,  not  sure  on 
which  side  she’ll  fall  on  the  new  gun  control  bill.  She 
cries  out  that  there  won’t  be  any  changes,  but  insiders 
say  the  gun  lobby  which  has  grown  in  power  over  the 
past  year  is  putting  pressure  on  her,  and  her  committee 
is  thinking  of  revising  some  of  its  plans  in  the  bill. 

A poll,  released  early  in  April,  showed  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  population  favors  tighter  gun  controls. 
Some  say  controls  are  tight  enough.  Ask  those  people 
to  explain  why  there  more  than  25,000  guns  out  there 
which  police  say  have  been  stolen.  The  best  gun  con- 
trol is  no  guns  except  for  those  who  need  them  for  a 
livelihood,  such  as  natives  and  most  farmers.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  murders  on  the  evening  news  have  almost 
become  as  forgetable  as  most  of  the  commercials  we 
watch. 

We  must  convince  our  fickle  politicians  to  do  some- 
thing, now.  It’s  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  insanity.  You 
never  know,  the  life  you  might  save  may  well  be  yours. 

— Joe  Melo 


Kurds  are  our  responsibility 


The  plight  of  the  Kurds  is  one  that  will  find  no  simple 
solution  but  these  people  must  be  treated  with  fairness 
and  compassion. 

It  was  merely  two  years  ago  that  a large  number  of 
Kurds  living  in  Iraq  were  massacred.  They  were  gassed 
to  death  with  chemical  weapons. 

Women,  children  and  the  elderly  lay  bloated  in  the 
streets,  exterminated  like  rats. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Kurds  who  recently  fled  Iraq  are 
hesitant  about  returning,  despite  reassurances  from  the 
UN  and  American  troops. 

The  UN  is  attempting  to  convince  the  Kurds  their 
area  is  secure  and  they  can  return  without  fear  of 
repurcussion  from  Saddam  Hussein  following  last 
month’s  Kurdish  uprising. 

It  seems  strange  that  just  months  ago  Hussein,  to  the 
Americans  at  least,  was  an  evil,  Hilter-like  character 
not  to  be  trusted.  Why  now,  can  Hussein  be  trusted  not 


to  exterminate  the  remaining  Kurdish  people? 

Hitler  was  a character  who  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
science, killing  Jews  with  no  sense  of  remorse.  If 
Hussein  is  so  like  Hitler,  what  is  to  stop  him  from 
emulating  the  murderous  leader? 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not  easily  found  but 
it  cannot  be  brushed  under  the  carpet.  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  convinces  the  Kurds  that  a return  to  Iraq  is  safe 
and  the  Kurds  end  up  being  massacred,  it  would  be 
tragedy. 

Reminiscences  of  World  War  Two  are  brought  to 
mind.  Many  countries  turned  away  German  Jews  from 
entering  their  lands,  sending  them  back  to  death  camps, 
because  of  lack  of  belief  in  their  plight. 

If  the  Kurds  become  victims  of  genocide  upon  return 
to  Iraq,  at  least  some  of  their  blood  will  be  on  our  hands. 

— Jodi  Crawford 


College  needs  smoking  area 


People  are  going  to  smoke  in  the  college  whether 
they’re  allowed  to  or  not. 

Y es,  smoking  is  bad  for  your  health  and  bad  for  other 
people  who  breathe  it.  So  why  can’t  there  be  one  or 
two  smoking  areas  within  the  college  that  would  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  non-  smokers? 

Even  hospitals  have  designated  areas  for  smokers 
that  don’t  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 

Not  only  does  going  outside  to  have  a cigarette  cause 
lost  time  in  the  classroom  or  the  office,  but  it  is  creating 
a mess  of  cigarette  butts  littering  the  grounds  around 
the  college.  This  does  not  give  a good  first  impression 
to  visitors. 

Smokers  should  be  made  to  clean  up  the  litter  of  butts 
they’ve  created  around  the  college,  but  realistically 
speaking,  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 


This  anti-smoking  campaign  is  also  costing  the 
Doon  Student  Association  money.  People  who  smoke 
would  rather  go  to  an  establishment  where  smoking  is 
allowed  rather  than  come  to  a pub  at  the  school.  If  you 
attend  a pub  at  the  school  you  can’t  smoke  at  all 
because  no  one  is  allowed  outside  because  of  insurance 
reasons,  for  fear  someone  might  get  drunk  and  drown 
in  the  pond. 

A simple  solution  to  that  problem  could  be  place- 
ment of  a barricade  around  the  patio  outside  of  the 
cafeteria.  Other  colleges  have  designated  smoking 
areas,  so  why  can’t  Conestoga? 

It’s  ironic  that  a school  that  is  going  to  allow  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  during  the  summer  months,  when 
most  people  drive  a car  to  and  from  school,  won ’tallow 
designate  smoking  areas. 

— Stuart  Dugal 
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Bill  Jeffery,  Dean  of  Health  Science  Services 


(Photo  by  Kim  MacLaren) 


Changes  benefit  program 


By  Kim  MacLaren 

The  nursing  program  at  Cones- 
toga College  Doon  campus  was  re- 
vamped with  a new  three  year 
design  in  the  fall  of  1990  and  ac- 
cording to  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of 
health  science  services,  “it  has  been 
a very  productive  year.” 

Changes  in  the  program  involved 
the  introduction  of  a common 
semester,  where  all  aspects  of  nurs- 
ing are  touched  upon;  intakes  for 
September  and  Feburary  with  clas- 
ses ending  in  May,  whereas  a num- 
ber of  semesters  went  straight 
through  summer;  and  a new  cur- 
riculum for  Diploma  Nursing  and 
Assistant  Nursing,  where  either  are 
now  transferable.  In  the  past,  a stu- 
dent who  wanted  to  switch  over  to 
assistant  nursing  from  diploma 
nursing  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again,  Jeffrey  said. 

“What’s  great  about  it,”  said 
Nancy  Chittick,  a second-  year 
nursing  student,"  is  we  get  to  ex- 
perience all  areas  of  the  program 
and  can  get  an  idea  where  we  want 
to  go.” 

She  said  learning  20  different 


skills  such  as  dressing  changes,  in- 
travenous, injections,  hemovacs 
(drainage  from  an  infection), 
recording  and  charting  to  name  a 
few,  has  helped  students  decide  in 
what  area  they  want  to  specialize. 

“Often  a student  will  pass  out 
when  watching  a surgical  proce- 
dure,” said  Lynn  Chambers,  a 
second-year  nursing  student.  “They 
know  they  won’t  cut  it  as  an  operat- 
ing nurse.” 

Curriculum  for  the  registered 
nursing  assistant  (RNA)  program  is 
expanding,  said  Jeffrey,  with  em- 
phasis on  quality  patient  care.  “The 
RNA  is  a bedside  specialist  where 
more  time  is  spent  with  the  patient. 
It  isn’t  sporadic,”  he  said. 

Applications  are  up  this  fall  with 
more  than  700  students  registered. 
Jeffrey  said  there  is  a demand  for 
nurses  because  “there  are  so  many 
other  options  out  there.  It  isn’t  what 
it  used  to  be  when  the  only  choice 
was  to  be  a nurse  or  a teacher.” 

The  bottom  line,  said  Jeffrey 
is,“our  mission  is  to  equip  the 
region  with  good  nurses  and  the 
province  as  well.  When  they 
graduate,  they  will  have  a job.” 


Mentorship: 

Helping  nursing  students  cope  with  stress 


By  Kim  MacLaren 

Anyone  can  experience  culture 
shock  when  entering  a new  en- 
vironment and  to  combat  this,  the 
nursing  program  has  formed  a com- 
mittee called  Culture  Shock  Men- 
torship. 

Mentorship  stands  for;  mentors 
enable  nursing  students  to  over- 
come ridiculous  stress  helping  in 
progress. 

“Students  feel  alone,”  said 
Sabrina  Reibling,  a second-  year 
nursing  student  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, Doon  campus,  and  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  committee. 

“They  think  they’re  the  only  ones 
experiencing  problems,  but  we 
want  them  to  know  they  are  not 
alone,  we’ve  been  there  and  we  can 
help.” 

The  committee  helps  incoming 
students  who  may  not  adapt  very 
well  to  what  lies  ahead  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Students  are  assigned  a mentor 
from  second  year  who  will  help 
with  the  emotional  conflicts  often 
experienced,  said  Reibling. 

One  such  conflict  is  trying  to 
keep  school  and  family  on  an  even 
keel  and  that,  according  to  Lynn 
Chambers,  a second-year  nursing 
student  and  committee  member,  “is 
a full-time  job  in  itself.” 

She  said  the  balancing  act  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  when  a student  is 
a single  parent  such  as  herself. 
“ Y ou  get  to  the  point  where  you  say 
I’m  not  going  to  make  it,  maybe  I 
should  quit  while  I’m  ahead,”  said 
Chambers. 

She  said  the  first  year  has  a heavy 
workload  and  is  considered  the 
most  taxing  of  the  three  years. 

“I  know  I had  to  do  five  hours  of 


Culture  Shock  Mentorship  left  to 
Reibling,  Nancy  Chittick. 


right:  Lynn  Chambers,  Sabrina 
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homework  every  night  just  to  keep 
up,”  said  Chambers.  “Many  nights 
I fell  asleep  with  my  binder  over  my 
face.” 

A mentor  is  chosen  according  to 
their  concerns  in  common  with  the 
new  student  such  as  age,  single 
parenthood  or  being  a recent 
graduate  from  high  school. 

“It’s  much  like  Big  Sisters,”  said 
Reibling.  “We  give  them  pointers 
on  how  to  study,  especially  those 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for 
awhile,,  how  to  write  essays  and 
help  keep  their  spirits  up.” 

There  will  be  a Doon  student  ac- 
tivities barbecue  in  September 
when  the  responsibilty  of  the  men- 
tor is  to  meet  the  appointed  student 
and  use  the  day  to  get  to  know  one 
another. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities 
for  mentors  to  meet  with  new  stu- 
dents at  an  information  meeting 
called  Experience  Conestoga, 
scheduled  for  the  Guild  room  May 


30  and  June  3. 

Experience  Conestoga  is  an  in- 
formation day  for  students  who 
have  been  accepted  in  September 
attend,  as  well  as  parents. 

Parents  are  enlightened  as  to 
what  the  student  will  experience 
throughout  the  three  years  and  are 
given  a tour  and  a binder  of  addi- 
tional information. 

The  committee  also  plans  to  hold 
a bi-monthly  rally  at  which  nurses 
will  meet  in  a designated  area,  have 
lunch  and  either  perform  skits  or 
hold  an  open  forum. 

Reibling  said  because  there  isn’t 
much  of  a social  life  outside  the 
college,  she  would  like  to  see  more 
events  throughout  the  year  related 
to  the  nursing  program  and  the  col- 
lege. 

“We  would  like  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  visible  and  let  them 
know  that  we  are  here,”  said  Rei- 
bling. 


Students  talk  about  learning  disabilities 


By  Nate  Hendley 

Elliott  S troeder  sat  at  a table  with 
two  other  students  facing  about  20 
teachers  in  room  2A62.  The  three 
students  spoke  quietly  but  without 
embarrassment  to  the  room  full  of 
instructors  about  the  disability  they 
all  shared. 

“My  sisters  can  all  read  fluent- 
ly,” said  S troeder.  “My  mother  can 
read  fluently.  My  five  brothers  and 
my  father,  and  me,  we  have 
problems.” 

S troeder,  a woodworking  stu- 
dent, and  the  two  other  students  at 
the  May  22  special  needs  seminar 
for  instructors,  have  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

Earlier,  Marian  Mainland,  spe- 
cial needs  advisor  to  the  college, 
explained  learning  disabilities  can 
range  from  attention  and  memory 
deficits  to  dyslexia,  which  causes 
difficulty  in  writing,  ordyscalculia, 
which  causes  difficulty  with  math 
processing. 

“Students  with  learning  dis- 
abilities make  up  the  largest  per- 
centage of  disabled  students  who 
use  the  special  needs  office,”  said 


Mainland. 

Of  153  identified  disabled  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  in  the  1990- 
1991  school  year,  she  said  73  per 
cent  had  learning  disabilities. 

To  aid  in  identifying  learning 
disabled  students  and  offering  as- 
sistance, Mainland  said  all  first- 
year  college  students  receive 
special  needs  forms  in  their  infor- 
mation packages  upon  acceptance 
into  Conestoga. 

Students  can  indicate  if  they 
have  a disability,  then  the  special 
needs  office  works  with  faculty, 
department  co-  ordinators  and  the 
student  to  try  to  make  accommoda- 
tions for  the  student  in  class. 

Help  for  learning  disabled  stu- 
dents might  be  as  simple  as  provid- 
ing “note  takers  in  class,”  Mainland 
said. 

“Many  of  our  learning  disabled 
students  have  auditory  problems 
and  can’t  take  down  information 
very  quickly.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seminar. 
Mainland  had  the  teachers  place 
pieces  of  paper  on  their  foreheads 
and  attempt  to  write  a brief  mes- 
sage in  pen  to  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  taking  notes  with  a 
learning  disability. 


“You  can  imagine  what  it’s  like 
to  be  blind,  or  missing  a leg,”  said 
Helen  Watt,  a literacy  instructor  at 
the  Cambridge  campus,  after  the 
exercise.  “It’s  harder  to  imagine 
having  a learning  disability.” 

S troeder  said  he  uses  a tape  re- 
corder for  lectures,  while  Wendy 
Wiltse,  in  her  first  year  of  nursing, 
has  arrangements  with  the  special 
needs  office  to  leave  her  classroom 
to  write  exams  and  tests. 

“Most  of  my  peers  don’t  even 
notice  my  disability,”  she  said. 
With  a laugh,  she  added,  ‘The  only 
time  I’m  not  there  is  when  I’m 
doing  exams  and  then  everyone’s 
under  such  pressure  they  don’t 
even  notice  I’m  gone.” 

Mainland  urged  teachers  to  be 
more  aware  of  learning  disabilities 
and  not  to  label  a student  stupid  or 
lazy  for  being  slow  at  math  or  read- 
ing and  writing  skills. 

Rick  Casey,  special  needs  co-or- 
dinator for  the  college,  told  the  in- 
structors, “We  all  have  the  capacity 
for  making  the  same  mistakes.  We 
have  to  demystify  learning  dis- 
abilities. The  single  largest  barrier 
to  integration  of  any  disabled  stu- 
dents is  attitude.” 


Dolls: 

They’re  not  just  toys  anymore 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

In  bed  7-7  of  Doon’s  health 
sciences  complex,  nursing  stu- 
dent Jennifer  Jewson  starts  a 
complicated  procedure,  making 
the  bed  while  the  client  is  still  in 
it. 

Beverly  Barr,  one  of  the  nurs- 
ing program’s  two  nurse  tech- 
nologists, looks  on  as  Jewson 
carefully  moves  the  client  on  his 
side  and  begins  to  change  the 
sheets. 

The  client  is  very  co-opera- 
tive. In  fact,  he  is  a doll  — a 
Texas  doll. 

He  is  one  of  two  new  life-size 
vinyl  dolls  purchased  by  the 
nursing  department  four  years 
ago  for  $1,000  each. 

According  to  Barr,  they  are 
valuable  teaching  tools  for 
nursing  students  in  learning  the 
skills  necessary  in  dealing  with 
clients  in  hospitals,  whether  it 
be  bathing,  changing  surgical 
dressings,  doing  physical 
therapy,  or  assisting  them  in  and 


out  of  wheelchairs. 

The  students  find  working 
with  them  them  helpful.  “It’s 
state  of  the  art,”  Jewson  said. 

The  department  also  has  four 
older  models,  two  adults  and 
two  children,  called  Chase 
dolls,  named  after  the  company 
that  made  them  back  in  the 
1930s.  But  the  new  dolls  are  far 
better  when  it  comes  to 
manipulation  of  joints. 

In  the  catalog  of  the  plastics 
factory  in  Texas  where  the 
newer  dolls  are  made,  there  are 
an  variety  of  models  available, 
depending  what  medical  train- 
ing you  wish  to  study. 

Some  dolls  are  made  to  prac- 
tise life  saving  skills  on  disaster 
victims,  while  others  have 
removable  false  teeth.  All  the 
dolls  come  with  replacable 
parts,  so  different  conditions 
can  be  studied  on  the  same  doll. 
Eventually,  two  more  dolls  will 
be  added  to  the  collection,  but 
the  price  has  gone  up.  They  now 
cost  $2,100. 
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No  time  for  summertime  biues  at  Conestoga 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

Hold  on  to  your  sun  visors.  Con- 
estoga Summer  is  on  its  way. 

This  new  program  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  continuous  learning  pro- 
gram that  will  have  people  from  the 
college  and  the  community  in- 
volved in  more  than  100  new  ac- 
tivities. Participants  will  be  sailing, 
touring  Europe  and  rock-climbing 
at  Rattlesnake  Point.  They  will  be 
tasting  wines,  exploring  backstage 
at  the  Stratford  Festival  and  jitter- 
bugging  on  Tuesday  nights. 
Young  teens  will  be  practising 
modelling,  drama,  and  even  bass 
fishing. 

There  are  sketching  tours  and 
fiddling  courses  and  Bruce  Trail 
hiking,  as  well  as  workshops  on 
resolving  conflicts  in  relationships, 
interpreting  your  dreams  and 
developing  your  intuition. 

You  can  even  learn  to  make  your 
own  moccasins. 

Ann  Wine,  co-ordinator  of  Con- 
estoga Summer,  said  she  was“real- 
ly  excited”  about  launching  the 
program. 


“It’s  an  innovative,  friendly  way 
to  introduce  more  people  to  our 
college.” 

Wine  estimates  1 ,300  people  will 
take  part  in  the  summer  activities. 
With  many  different  summer 
schedules  t^en  into  account,  the 
program  offers  some  courses  in  the 
mornings,  some  for  only  an  hour  in 
the  evening  and  some  for  a whole 
weekend. 

Costs  have  been  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  she  said,  ranging  from 
$10  for  three  hours  of  instruction 
on  buying  antiques  to  almost 
$3,800  for  a European  tour  that 
celebrates  Mozart’s  music. 

The  CLC  has  always  had  ac- 
tivities in  the  summer,  but  this  year 
marks  an  expansion.  “Conestoga 
Summer  is  a vehicle  for  us  to  ex- 
periment with  different  program- 
ming, based  on  surveys  done  in  the 
community,”  said  Wine. 

About  400  surveys  sheets  were 
sent  out  to  selected  groups  asking 
for  input  into  the  kinds  of  activities 
being  offered.  Costand  scheduling 
suggestions  were  also  requested. 

The  replies  were  then  reviewed 


Ann  Wine  plans  for  summer 
fun 
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and  grouped  into  six  themes. 

There  is  an  around-the-home 
series  offering  17  new  courses  that 
include  buying  a used  car,  mason- 
ry, designing  a new  kitchen. 

For  the  arts-oriented,  there  are 
workshops  on  writing  for  children, 
home  videography  and  comedy 
from  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  that  features 
the  Three  Stooges. 

For  more  refined  tastes.  Wine 
scheduled  a backstage  tour  of  the 


Centre  in  the  Square  on  May  26, 
followed  by  a luncheon  and  a per- 
formance by  the  K-W  symphony. 

New  outdoor  activities  include 
seven  new  ideas,  such  as  sailing, 
golfing,  tuning  up  your  bicycle  and 
planning  your  next  backpacking 
trip  to  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Far 
East. 

You  can  learn  to  quilt  or  to  host 
the  perfect  dinner  party  by  signing 
up  for  one  of  the  20  activities 
grouped  under  Leisure  and  Life- 
styles. 

The  13  children’s  courses  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  those  facing 
a long  holiday. 

Although  Wine  su-essed  that  the 
courses  “are  not  meant  to  be  day 
care,”  she  said  they  will  be  “inter- 
esting and  fun  learning  experien- 
ces.” 

With  flexible  times  available, 
eight  to  18-year-olds  can  play 
Junior  detective,  produce  their  own 
television  shows,  or  experiment 
with  computer  cartooning. 

The  multicultural  courses  in- 
volve interpreting  instruction, 
marketing  native  crafts  and  cross- 


cultural  communication  for  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

Ben  Wicks,  the  Canadian  car- 
toonist and  writer,  inaugurated  the 
President’s  Lecture  Series  on  May 
24. 

The  first  event  in  the  Writer’s 
Series  will  be  held  on  June  23  in  the 
recreation  centre  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

June  Callwood,  Trent  Frayne, 
Edna  Staebler,  Joe  Gold  and  Jane 
Urquhart  will  read  from  their  works 
and  answer  questions  from  the 
audience.  The  cost  is  $10  per 
speaker  or  $40  for  all  five. 

Tickets  for  the  special  events  are 
on  sale  now  at  the  Continuous 
Learning  Centre. 

Registration  for  all  other  courses 
begins  on  May  27.  The  first 
European  tour  is  already  fully 
booked,  and  the  CLC  suggests 
early  registration  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment. 

Wine  emphasized  that  this  sum- 
mer will  involve  experimentation 
and  flexibility.  So  far,  everything 
looks  great,  said  Wine,  “but  we’re 
keeping  our  fingers  crossed.” 


College  faculty  picks 
new  union  president 

By  Rob  Maddox 

John  Berry,  55,  who  teaches  materials  management  at  the  Guelph 
campus,  is  the  new  head  of  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees 
Union  (OPSEU)  local  which  represents  faculty  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

He  succeeds  teacher  Bart  Wesseling,  who  was  unable  to  run 
another  term  because  of  health  reasons. 

Wesseling  has  returned  to  teaching  full-time  welding  at  Guelph 
campus. 

Berry  said  he  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  president’s  job  because 
he  was  tom  between  his  love  for  teaching  and  leading  the  union. 

Berry  said  he  liked  the  rapport  and  progress  students  make  in 
class,  and  “the  satisfaction  when  you  bump  into  students  two,  three 
of  four  years  later  (after  they  graduate)  and  they’re  doing  what  you 
trained  them  for.” 

At  the  April  8 general  membership  meeting,  “I  allowed  my  name 
to  stand  and  it  wasn’t  contested,”  Barry  said.  He  said  he  was 
encouraged  by  union  stewards  to  accept  the  post. 

Berry,  a steward  for  the  last  six  years,  said  “the  steward’s  job  is 
basically  problem  solving.”  As  well,  the  steward  improves  the 
faculty’s  awareness  of  union  concerns  and  educates  on  the  local 
level. 

This  is  a key  to  solving  problems,  Berry  said. 

“We  (the  union)  work  as  hard  as  we  can  to  solve  problems  at  the 
minor  stage  rather  than  going  on  through  to  the  grievance  stage.” 

Part  of  Berry’s  work  involves  working  closely  with  union 
stewards  from  Conestoga’s  campuses,  operating  a liaison  with  the 
head  office  in  Toronto  and  keeping  in  touch  with  other  college  union 
presidents. 

The  root  cause  of  most  problems  between  management  and  the 
union  is  a misunderstanding  of  the  collective  agreement  and  it’s  the 
union’s  role  to  straighten  matters  out,  he  said. 

Conestoga  College  has  one  of  the  lowest  grievance  rates  in 
Ontario,  Berry  said,  and  he  credits  this  to  the  working  relationship 
the  union  and  the  administration  enjoys.  Conestoga,  has  “an  envi- 
able record  and  an  admirable  record.” 

While  some  colleges  in  Ontario  have  spent  over  $250,000  a year 
on  grievance  and  court  costs,  Conestoga  spends  very  little  because 
the  administration  and  the  faeulty  get  along  well.  Beiry,  born  in 
Hamilton  and  currently  living  in  New  Dundee,  started  working  for 
Conestoga  College  in  1979  at  the  Waterloo  campus.  He  began  his 
teaching  career  by  organizing,  preparing  and  teaching  an  adult 
retraining  course  called  production  inventory  control. 

“Manpower  wanted  this  program  . . . and  they  hired  me  to  teach 
it,”  Berry  said. 

The  program  was  discontinued  after  six  or  seven  years  because  of 
funding  cutbacks.  Berry  then  became  a teacher  of  materials  manage- 
ment at  the  Guelph  campus. 

Berry  will  continue  teaching  part-time  at  Guelph. 

“I  expect  to  be  putting  in  as  many  or  probably  more  hours  as  union 
president  than  as  a member  of  full-time  faculty.” 


WSA  president  looks  to  the  future 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

Paul  Griffin,  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Waterloo  Student  As- 
sociation, is  already  looking  ahead 
to  the  next  academic  year. 

Griffin,  second-year  food  and 
beverage  management,  hopes  to 
start  off  the  new  school  year  in  Sep- 
tember with  events  to  capture  the 
interest  of  students. 

“I  would  like  it  to  be  as  big  and 
as  exciting  as  a July  4 weekend. 
That’s  our  first  chance  at  grabbing 
people’s  attention  and  we’re  going 
for  it.  September  is  going  to  be  a big 
month.  It  will  probably  be  the  most 
expensive  month  out  of  the  year.” 

Griffin  would  like  to  see  more 
participation  of  students  at  Water- 
loo campus.  “The  more  people  we 
get  interested  and  the  more  people 
we  get  out  to  the  pubs,  events,  ac- 
tivities, and  sports,  the  more 
they’re  going  to  say, ‘Hey,  this  is 
better  than  I thought  it  would  be.’” 
One  of  Griffin’s  goals  is  to  work 
together  with  the  student  associa- 
tions at  other  campuses. 

“This  past  year  was  really  an  eye 
opener  for  me.  There  is  no  contact 
at  all  between  campuses.  It  seems 
as  if  everybody  is  separate.  But 
Guelph  is  only  20  minutes  away 
and  Doon  is  just  on  the  other  side 
of  Kitchener,”  Griffin  said. 

“To  me  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  couldn’t  get  together  and  work 
on  at  least  one  thing  during  the 
year.  I think  it  would  help  out  a lot 
if  we  have  better  communication 
between  campuses.” 

Griffin  said  it  is  not  fair  all  stu- 
dents pay  activity  fees  but  don’t 
have  easy  access  to  the  recreation 
centre  at  Doon,  the  only  campus 
which  has  such  facilities.“Unless  I 
drive,  it’s  hard  to  get  up  there  to  use 
any  of  those  facilities.  People  I 


Paul  Griffin  struts  his  stuff 

know  who  are  sports  oriented  go 
work  out  at  the  YMCA,  or  go  to 
Gold’s  Gym.  So  I’m  giving  Cones- 
toga College  free  money,”  Griffin 
said,  “If  we  have  to  set  up  a bus  to 
go  up  there  one  day  a week,  we  can 
put  that  into  the  budget We’re 
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going  to  help  people  know  what’s 
going  on . . . and  maybe  help  people 
get  up  there.  It’s  possible.  Espe- 
cially on  intramurd  sports,  getting 
people  here  on  teams  up  there.  With 
no  sports  here,  they’re  looking  else- 
where to  find  activity.” 


Spoke  News  Flash 

If  you  have  a fast-breaking  stoiy,  call  Spoke  at  748-5366 
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New  budget  earmarks  more  for  faculty  and  less  for  management 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Tuition  fees  will  rise  in  Septem- 
ber under  the  budget  set  April  22  by 
the  Conestoga  College  board  of 
governors. 

The  budget  also  sets  aside  more 
money  for  full-time  academic 
faculty  and  support  staff,  while 
funds  for  management  salaries 
have  been  slashed. 

Tuition  fees  are  scheduled  to  rise 
by  eight  per  cent  to  an  average  of 
$800  per  year.  The  costs  of  opcrat- 

« “grant-supplied  activities”  (cur- 
jlum)  have  increased  by  8.6  per 
t to  $1.90  per  hour. 

Tuition  fees  for  the  1990/1991 
fiscal  year  contributed  $4,602,865 
to  the  college’s  funds. 

This  sum  breaks  down  as  fol- 
lows: Full-  lime  post-secondary 
programs  accounted  for  more  than 
$2  million;  short  programs  ac- 
counted for  $126,000;  and  part- 
time  courses  and  seminars 
contributed  $1,887,865  to  the  col- 
lege coffers. 

Incidental  fees  such  as  locker 
rentals  and  day  care  provide  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  to  the  col- 
lege. Day  care  is  expected  to  bring 
in  almost  $2  million  in  the  next 
year.  Locker  rentals  are  set  to  col- 
lect $32,000,  which  represents  a 
drop  of  8.6  per  cent.  Interest  income 
is  predicted  to  drop  17.7  per  cent, 
due  primarily  to  lower-lhan-ex- 
pected  interest  rates. 

Penalties  for  late  payment, 
transcript  requests,  and  miscel- 
laneous fees  are  budgeted  at 
$22,000,  while  photo  identification 
cards  are  scheduled  to  rise  another 
$20,000. 


Staff  salaries  comprise  almost  85 
per  cent  of  the  college  budget,  said 
John  Tibbits,  college  president. 

Full-time  academic  staff  salaries 
account  for  43.3  per  cent  of  the 
1991/1992  budget,  a slight 
decrease  from  the  43.6  per  cent  of 
the  1990/1991  budget.  Part-time 
academic  staff  have  increased  their 
share  of  the  budget  to  9.6  per  cent 
from  8.8  per  cent  last  year. 

Tibbits  said  this  increase  in  part- 
time  staff  is  attributable  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  continuing  education.  A 
new  summer  program  has  been  in- 
troduced to  capture  what  he  called 
a neglected  market. 

Tibbits  said  “I  have  always  been 


impressed  with  the  facilities  we 
have  available  here  at  Conestoga, 
which  should  be  put  to  use  year- 
round.”  By  operating  an  expanded 
program  throughout  the  summer, 
Tibbits  said  he  hopes  to  attract  more 
students,  which  will  utilize  the 
campus’  facilities  more  efficiently 
and  increase  revenue. 

He  acknowledged  that  this  ex- 
pansion is  important  for  raising 
revenue.  Full-time  support  staff 
makeup  18.4  per  cent  of  the  budget, 
an  increase  of  0.4  per  cent  from  last 
year.  Part-time  support  staff  com- 
prise 2.8  per  cent  of  the  budget. 
Full-time  administrative  staff  ac- 
count for  10.3  per  cent  of  the 


budget,  a decrease  from  the  11.4 
per  cent  share  they  commanded  last 
year. 

The  breakdown  of  salary  expen- 
ditures is  as  follows:  full-time 
academic  staff  received  an  average 
salary  increase  of  seven  per  cent; 
the  number  of  full-time  academic 
staff  increased  by  1.4  per  cent; 
severance  and  early  retirement  pay- 
ments accounted  for  1.5  per  cent. 

Full-time  support  staff  received 
an  average  raise  of  7.2  per  cent, 
while  the  staff  was  increased  by  2.6 
per  cent,  mostly  in  day  care. 

The  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
management  positions  is  due 
primarily  to  a staff  reduction  of  4.8 


per  cent. 

An  expansion  of  security  and 
first  aid  for  night  classes  will  cost 
the  college  $227,250,  an  additional 
17.2  per  cent  over  1990/1991 
figures. 

The  addition  to  the  Doon 
cafeteria  will  cost  $842,800.  Of 
this,  $642,800  comes  from  job 
creation  funding. 

The  budget  summary  acknow- 
ledges that  the  budget  does  not  ad- 
dress the  “pent-up  demand  caused 
by  aging  equipment  and  buildings. 
The  issue  of  fund-raising,”  the  sum- 
mary concludes,  “will  be  critical  in 
addressing  these  needs  in  future 
years.” 


Budget  balanced  for  the  first  time  in  three  years 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

The  first  balanced  budget  in  three 
years  was  approved  by  the  Cones- 
toga college  board  of  governors  on 
April  22,  utilizing  a philosophy  of 
“doing  more  in  a better  manner  with 
fewer  resources.” 

Conestoga  College  president 
John  Tibbits  said  college  officials 
arc  “very  pleased  with  the  budget.” 
The  college  received  an  increase  of 
4.9  per  cent  in  its  operating  grant, 
“Just  enough  to  balance  the  books,” 
at  an  18.7  per  cent  increase,  to  just 
over  $ 4 million. 

Tibbits  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  grant,  despite  it  being  less  than 
the  six-per-cent  increase  the  college 
system  as  a whole  received. 
(Conestoga’s  enrolment  increase 
for  the  year  on  which  the  grant  was 


based  was  less  than  the  six-per-cent 
increase  in  the  college  system  as  a 
whole.) 

The  operating  grant  is  calculated 
on  the  college’s  “market  share”  en- 
rolment with  a two-year  time  lag. 
Tibbits  said  that  the  grant  was  satis- 
factory, since  the  college’s  enrol- 
ment had  decreased  during  the 
previous  “five  to  six  years.” 

The  fluctuations  in  predicting  en- 
rolment “makes  it  very  difficult  to 
plan”,  Tibbits  said.  Only  general- 
ized predictions  of  future  enrolment 
can  be  made  when  planning  the 
budget,  creating  considerable 
potential  for  error. 

The  operating  grant  for  the 
1991/1992  fiscal  year  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  board  of  governors 
during  the  previous  year’s  planning 
to  be  two  per  cent  — or  $500,000  — 
higher  than  it  turned  out  to  be. 


The  budget  summary  says  this 
shortfall  will  be  partially  recouped 
by  a provincial  government  subsidy 
for  a portion  of  the  college’s  pay 
equity  program  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  previous  budget  deficits  are 
attributed  in  the  summary  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  post-secondary 
programs,  and  operating  grants 
“well  below  the  rale  of  inflation”. 
The  summary  also  states  that  “sig- 
nificant restructuring”  and  staff  cuts 
during  the  1990/1991  fiscal  year” 
were  contributing  factors  in  balanc- 
ing this  year’s  budget. 

Tibbits  attributes  much  of  the 
success  in  balancing  the  budget  to 
the  continuing  efforts  of  college 
management  to  “improve  efficien- 
cies, consolidate  operations  and  ser- 
vices, and  eliminate  redundancies 
in  the  various  campuses.  Raising 


revenues  has  also  helped.” 
Expansions  in  a number  of 
programs  are  cited  by  Tibbits  and 
the  budget  summary  as  examples  of 
steps  taken  by  management  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  college. 

The  nursing  program  has  been 
converted  to  a three-year  course  of 
study,  and  the  first  term  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  combined  with  the 
registered  nursing  assistant  stu- 
dents. 

The  intake  of  students  into  the 
wood  products  technician  program 
has  been  doubled,  and  the  Centre 
for  Continuing  Education  has  intro- 
duced a new  summer  program  to 
zero  in  on  what  Tibbits  called  “an 
untapped  market.” 

A “second  intake  of  20  students 
in  general  arts  and  science  stu- 
dents” beginning  in  February  1992 
has  also  been  proposed.  * 


Students  compete  in  the  first  annual  Conestoga  COMPute  Competition 


Jeremy  Brubacher  and  Michael  Clark  were  the  only  two  repre- 
sentatives for  the  first  Conestoga  computer  competition. 
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gram,”  said  Clark.  “One,  it  is  a 


By  Judy  Willan 

There  were  only  two  entries  in 
the  first  annual  Conestoga  Com- 
pute Competition  organized  by 
Conestoga  College  for  high  school 
students. 

Michael  Clark,  of  Glenview  Park 
collegiate  institute,  and  Jeremy 
Brubacher,  of  Waterloo  collegiate 
institute,  demonstrated  their 
programming  abilities  to  judges. 
Clark  won  the  competition. 

Planning  began  last  spring  to 


host  a computer  programmer  com- 
petition for  high  school  students. 
Both  public  and  separate  schools  in 
Waterloo  County  were  approached 
by  letter  for  representatives, 
restricting  each  school  to  one  entry. 

Competitors  could  be  in- 
dividuals or  a group  of  no  more 
than  three  members.  There  was  no 
requirement  for  students  to  be 
taking  a computer  course  at  school. 
They  could  be  a hobbyist. 

The  competition  was  designed  to 


see  what  high  school  students 
would  come  up  with  and  to  com- 
pare the  projects  with  other  high 
school  students  in  the  county. 

“It  is  to  try  and  encourage  stu- 
dents to  do  (computer)  program- 
ming projects  and  compare  the 
quality  of  work  to  other  schools,” 
said  John  Scott,  a computer 
programmer/analyst  faculty  mem- 
ber. 

“There  were  more  schools  but 
they  dropped  out  at  the  last 
minute,”  said  Scott. 

“It  was  unfortunate  we  had  some 
dropouts,”  said  Brian  Mundy,  co- 
ordinator of  the  computer  program- 
mer/analyst program.  “We  would 
like  to  see  the  competition  con- 
tinue.” 

“It  is  the  first  year  running  and 
there  was  a bit  of  a problem  decid- 
ing when  to  run  the  competition,” 
said  Scott.  “We  hope  to  improve 
next  year  to  get  more  competitors.” 

Some  of  the  things  the  com- 
petitors were  assessed  on  were 
documentation,  how  the  program 
worked,  how  user-friendly  the  pro- 
gram was  and  source  code  of  the 
student. 

Judging  was  done  by  Kristin 
Higgins  and  Ed  Sharratt,  both 
faculty  in  the  computer  program- 
mer/analyst program  at  the  college 
and,  Brian  Mundy. 

Evaluation  of  each  project  took 
45  minutes  to  an  hour.  “At  first  we 
were  afraid  of  the  potential  number 
of  entries,”  said  Scott.  “To  evaluate 
15  in  one  day  is  almost  impossible. 
We  could  handle  upward  to  10. 
Maybe,  take  the  first  10  entries.” 

However,  Scott  said  they  may 
even  consider  expanding  the  com- 


petition to  include  Wellington, 
Perth  and  Huron  counties  to 
generate  more  participants. 

With  promising  possibilities  for 
the  competion  next  year,  Scott 
plans  to  try  and  meet  with  teachers 
to  gain  immediate  feedback  regard- 
ing the  competition. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  lack  of 
entries  was  that  projects  were  not 
completed  on  lime  and  teachers  had 
thought  they  would  be. 

The  competition’s  winner, 
Clark,  last  year  completed  the  On- 
tario Academic  Credit  computer 
course.  This  was  the  second  com- 
petition in  which  his  program  was 
entered. 

He  recently  placed  third  with  the 
project  at  a province-wide  com- 
petition held  each  year  by  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

“The  program  takes  a program  in 
Basic  language  and  translates  it 
into  C language,”  said  Clark.  “A  lot 
of  high  schools  are  taught  Basic  but 
C is  faster.” 

“There  are  two  uses  for  the  pro- 


teaching aid  for  someone  who 
knows  Basic  and  wants  to  learn  C. 
Two,  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  C.  C is  more  flexible  and 
a lower  level  language.  It  is 
simplier  for  the  computer  to  under- 
stand and  it  can  do  a lot  more  things 
more  easily  in  C.” 

Clark  first  learned  about  com- 
puters and  programming  in  Grade 
6,  when  he  joined  a computer  club. 

He  remain^  with  the  club  for  three 
years. 

Brubacher’s  program,  called 
media  manager,  is  designed  to 
handle  the  needs  of  an  audio  visual 
department.  It  is  set  up  to  charge 
equipment  out  and  cancel  returns. 

Each  of  the  students  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  judge’s  comments  to 
take  home  with  them.  Grant  Me-  j 
Gregor,  dean  of  the  school  of  busi- 
ness, presented  the  winner  with  a 
plaque  and  computer  software. 
“Both  did  an  excellent  job  from  two 
different  ends  of  the  spectrum,” 
said  Mundy. 


Students  win  Master  Craft  Award 


y liana  C.  Dadds 

It  wasn’t  luck  that  won  Jaros- 
lav  (Jerry)  Borovicka  and  Fer- 
nando Morals  the  1991  Master 
Craft  Award  for  the  best  student 
project  of  the  year,  but  sheer 
dedication  and  determination  to 
do  the  best  job  they  could. 

Borovicka  and  Morais  had  pre- 
viously won  a civil  engineering 
program  award  for  their  work  on 
a project  for  the  expansion  of  Fis- 
cher-Hallman  Road;  the  purpose 
of  the  assignment  given  to  their 
third-year  civil  engineering  class 
was  to  design  a usable  bridge  for 
a road. 

“To  reach  this  stage  (the 
Master  Craft  Awards)  is  in  itself 
a great  recognition  . . . this  is  the 
reward  of  the  teachers,”  said  in- 
structor Mahesh  Nanda,  who 
proudly  explained  all  of  his 
students’  work. 


The  expansion  was  designed 
for  between  Victoria  Street  and 
Stoke  Drive.  All  plans  were  hand 
drawn,  and  would  take  about  60 
hours  each.  Nanda  estimated  that 
a similar  project,  done  profes- 
sionally, would  cost  about 
$65,000. 

“The  hardest  part  about  such  a 
job  is  looking  and  imagining 
what  I should  do,”  said 
Borovicka,  who  now  works  for 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation. 
The  drawing  part  of  their  work, 
he  said,  was  the  easy  part. 
Borovicka’s  partner,  Morais, 
was  out  of  the  country,  and  un- 
able to  attend  the  banquet  at 
which  the  judging  was  done. 

Out  of  all  this,  the  two  most 
important  things  Borovicka  and 
Morais  learned,  they  agreed  in 
their  written  report,  were:  “We 
learned  to  work  as  a team,  and  we 
learned  we  could  also  do  better.” 
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Former  EASL  student  employed  by  college 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

Not  only  did  Conestoga  College 
teach  Srbislav  Giurasevici  English, 
it  hired  him  to  work  there. 

The  former  student,  whose  first 
language  is  Serbian,  has  been 
working  part-time  since  February 
as  groundskeeper  at  the  Waterloo 
campus,  tending  flower  gardens, 
painting,  raking  and  cleaning. 

Giurasevici  began  the  English  as 
a second  language  course  in 
January  1991  and  completed  the 
program  on  May  17.  He  said  he 


learned  a lot  of  English  in  the  EASL 
program,  because  they  speak  “cor- 
rect” English  and  at  home  he 
speaks  only  Serbian  and 
Romanian. 

When  Giurasevici  was  offered 
the  job  as  groundskeeper  he  was 
happy  to  have  a bit  of  extra  spend- 
ing money,  because  he  said  the  $50 
a week  that  he  receives  from  the 
government  (which  sponsored 
him)  isn’t  enough. 

“It’s  a difficult  situation.  I came 
here  in  the  middle  of  a recession,” 
he  said. 


Campus  Bible  Study 
Tuesdays 

12  p.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge  - Waterloo  Campus 

For  more  information  call 
884-5712  or  747-2698 


SIDEWALK  ARTISTS  WANTED 
June  20,21,22 

Categories  for  Adults  and  Children 
The  Kitchener  Downtown  3rd  Annual 
Sidewalk  Artists  Contest. 

Call  Betty  744-4921  to  register. 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


Mon.  4 p.m.  on 
all  you  can  eat  fish  & chips 
9 p.m.  till  1 a.m. 

1/2  price  natchos 


Tues.  Wing  Night 
4 p.m.  on  20  cent  wings 
(no  take  out) 

Wed.  burger  & fries  $3.99 
9 p.m.  on — all  menu  items  1 /2  price 

Thurs.  Conestoga  Student  Night 
Shooter  Night — special  shooter, 
special  price 

Fri.  4 p.m.on 
Steak  & shrimp  $9.65 
wild  & wacky  game  night — ^Win  prizes! 

Sat.  Ladies  Night 

featuring  4 different  male  & female 
dancers  (not  strippers) 

Sun.  open  till  1 a.m. 

Live  Entertainment 
different  local  artists  each  week 
4 p.m.  on  Lasagna  dinner  $4.99 


“We  (immigrants)  don’t  have  a 
choice  because  we  can’t  communi- 
cate, so  we  have  to  take  the  bottom 
Jobs.” 

Cyril  Cross,  maintenance  worker 
at  the  Waterloo  campus,  said  it  was 
a good  idea  to  hire  Giurasevici. 

“I  think  it’s  good.  It  helps  a bit  to 
have  him  working  here  with  us.  It 
gives  him  a bit  of  extra  help  to  find 
out  what’s  going  on,”  Cross  said. 

Cross  said  that  it  is  hard  for  a 
person  to  find  a job  these  days  even 
if  he  speaks  English. 

“It’s  difficult  for  people  coming 
into  Canada  who  can’t  speak  the 
language.  I think  it  is  good  that 
people  are  helping  themselves  by 
coming  to  these  classes,  getting  to 
speak  English  and  that  then  they’ve 
got  a chance  to  get  a job.  We  need 
good  workers  in  Canada,  that’s  for 
sure,”  Cross  said. 

Giurasevici  left  Romania  1 1/2 
years  ago  and  lived  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  until  he  came  to 
Canada  in  August  1990. 

“There  are  lots  of  opportunities 
here.  Over  there  (Romania)  I didn’t 
have  any  opportunities,  just  to 
work  in  the  forest  and  stay  at  home. 
I didn’t  see  any  future  there  be- 
cause every  day  it  (the  recession) 
was  getting  worse  and  worse,”  he 
said. 

Another  reason  he  left  Romania 
was  the  discrimination  against  Ser- 
bians, who  are  a minority,  he  said. 

One  thing  he  doesn’t  like  about 
Canada  is  the  fact  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  job  security  here.  A worker 
can  be  laid  off  without  being  given 
help. 

TTie  EASL  program  teaches  im- 
migrants English  and  helps  orient 
them  to  Canada,  and  also  helps  stu- 
dents find  jobs.  They  are  helped 
filling  out  job  applications,  going 
for  job  interviews  and  given  tips  on 
how  to  keep  a job,  “if  you’re  lucky 
enough  to  get  one,”  Doreen 
Janicek,  teacher  and  coordinator  of 
the  EASL  program  at  the  Waterloo 
campus,  said. 


Srbislav  Giurasevici,  a former  EASL  student,  paints  an  ashtray  at 
Waterloo  campus,  where  he  now  works. 
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It’s  hard  to  say  whether  students 
get  a job  because  of  what  the  EASL 
program  did  since  there  are  many 
other  factors  involved,  she  said. 

Kitchener  is  known  as  having 
good  support  for  immigrants  and  a 
diverse  economy,  so  it  “ . . . can  take 
a lot  of  different  backgrounds,”  she 
said. 

Students  aren’t  getting  jobs  as 
easily  because  of  the  recession. 

“Students  are  very  uptight  about 
what  their  future  holds  for  them 
because  they  see  it  and  hear  it  every 
day  just  like  the  rest  of  us,”  she  said. 

Many  employers  like  immigrant 
workers  because  "...  they  tend  to 
be  conscientious  and  hard-work- 
ing,” she  said. 

Immigrants  help  to  stimulate  the 
economy  because  they  create 
demand  by  using  goods  and  ser- 
vices. 

It  is  a common  belief  that  im- 
migrants take  jobs  away,  Janicek 
said. 

But  Canada’s  birth  rate  is  declin- 
ing and  “without  immigration  the 
declining  population  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  economy,” 
she  said. 


Donna  Runions,  campus  ad- 
ministrator, said,  “He’s  such  a hard 
worker.  I will  give  a letter  of  refer- 
ence. We’ve  been  very  pleased 
with  him.” 

EASL  is  also  taught  at  the 
Guelph  and  Cambridge  campuses. 
Waterloo  has  11  classes,  with  an 
average  of  18  students  in  each 
class,  Janicek  said.  Students  are 
either  government,  family  or  group 
sponsored  immigrants  who  attend 
Conestoga  for  24  weeks.  The 
majority  of  seats  are  purchased  by 
the  Canada  Employment  Centre. 
There  are  some  fee-paying  stu- 
dents, but  all  students  must  have 
landed-immigrant  status  to  be 
eligible  for  the  course. 

What  are  Giurasevici’s  goals? 
He  wants  to  find  a job  in  his  area  of 
specialization,  forestry.  He  is  plan- 
ning on  applying  for  a job  through 
the  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ment in  Kitchener. 

If  he  can’t  find  a job  in  forestry, 
would  he  work  in  a factory?  “I 
don’t  have  a choice.  I didn’t  come 
here  for  welfare;  I wasn’t  hungry  (in 
Romania).  I came  here  for 
freedom.” 


Management  students  likely  to 
find  work  in  many  different  fields 


By  Nate  Hendley 

About  50  young  people  listened 
with  interest  and  anxiety  as  instruc- 
tors from  the  management  studies 
program  gave  a presentation  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  May 
15. 

“The  theme  here  is,  it’s  tough  out 
there,”  said  instructor  Jay  Mos- 
zynski  to  the  mostly  high-school- 
age  crowd  in  room  2A56.“We’re  in 
the  middle  of  a recession,  lay-offs, 
bankruptcies,  and  shutdowns  are 
everywhere.” 

Moszynski  said  the  key  to  being 
employable  in  the  recessionary 
’90s  is  a broad,  general  education. 

“Our  program  offers  a wide 
smattering  of  information  that  al- 
lows people  to  wear  a lot  of  dif- 
ferent hats,”  said  Moszynski. 
“Industries  today  are  looking  for 
generalists,  switch-hitters,  not 
specialists  in  one  field.” 

“What  does  a generalized  educa- 
tion offer  you?”  asked  instructor 
Maureen  Nummelin,  as  she  made 
her  pitch  for  the  management  pro- 
gram. “Flexibility.  When  com- 
panies have  lay-  offs,  a generalist 


can  switch  jobs  easily  or  learn  new 
skills.” 

Nummelin  displayed  an  over- 
head of  company  logos  such  as  Pit- 
ney- Bowles,  General  Electric  and 
the  Royal  Bank  where  manage- 
ment grads  have  found  work.  Of  53 
management  graduates  from  1990, 
she  said  39  found  employment  in 
fields  related  to  their  studies. 

Nummelin  also  estimated 
salaries  of  the  1990  management 
grads  ran  at  “about  $20,400”  per 
year  on  average. 

Kelly  Roehrig,  a second-year 
management  student  and  a Cones- 
togapeer  helper,  spoke  about  im- 
pressions of  her  first  year. 

“It’s  your  own  responsibility  to 
do  your  own  work,”  she  said. 
“There  are  no  bells,  no  signing  in, 
and  the  teachers  don’t  hound  you 
for  attendance  and  papers  like  in 
high  school.” 

Management  students  learn  ac- 
counting, business  communica- 
tion, marketing,  and  commercial 
law  among  other  courses  in  their 
tliree  year  program. 

Program  Co-ordinator  Paul 
Tambeau  said  85  positions  were 


open  in  management  studies  for  the 
fdl.  With  about  200  people  apply- 
ing for  these  spaces,  he  hoped  the 
students  at  the  seminar  h 
received  enough  information 
make  a good  decision  abo 
whether  to  apply  to  management 
studies  or  not.” 

After  watching  the  presentation, 
some  of  the  students  at  the  seminar 
seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  already. 

“It  sounds  pretty  much  like  what 
I expected,”  said  Ted  Rabbets  of 
East  Elgin  secondary  school  in 
Elgin.  “I  want  to  generalize  right 
now  and  specialize  later.” 

‘The  session  was  pretty  informa- 
tive,” agreed  Melissa  Nangrootel 
of  the  Open  Door  school  in  Water- 
loo, as  she  waited  to  sign  up  for  an 
information  interview  with  an  in- 
structor. 

Asked  if  she  was  planning  on 
applying  to  the  three-year  manage- 
ment  program  in  the  fall, 
Nangrootel  said,  “I  hope  so.  Jobs 
are  pretty  scarce  now.  I hope  this 
program  will  be  what  I need  to  get 
work.” 
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Volunteers  rate  women’s  safety  on  campus 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

They  were  laughing  as  they 
gathered,  but  the  32  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  Women’s  Campus 
Safety  Audit  on  May  21  knew  they 
were  dealing  with  something 
serious. 

“If  I’m  not  back  in  three  hours, 
send  the  search  party,”  yelled 
Myma  Nicholas,  from  student  ser- 
vices, as  she  headed  off  with  her 
flashlight  for  a dark  comer  of  the 
campus.  Evening  security  official 
Janet  Smith  smiled  at  the  joke,  but 
jl^  quietly,  “I  think  I’ll  follow  that 

Ap.“ 

what  organzier  Mac  Rostancc 
called  “a  learning  experience  for  us 
all”  28  women  and  four  men  sat 
down  for  a 45-minute  training  ses- 
sion in  evaluating  safety  threats  for 
women.  Then  they  scattered  across 
the  Doon  campus  of  Conestoga 
College  in  search  of  areas  that 
might  prove  dangerous  for  women 
walking  alone. 

The  volunteers  were  following 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Audit  Kit  produced 
by  the  Metro  Action  committee  on 
Public  Violence  Against  Women 
and  Children  (METRAC). 

The  college  volunteers  were 
thinking  about  the  perspectives  of 
women  who  are  disabled,  elderly, 
or  burdened  down  with  children  or 
packages. 

Covering  both  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  campus  buildings,  the 
volunteers  jotted  down  notes  on 
poor  lighting,  badly  marked  build- 
ings or  corridors  and  sightline 
problems,  such  as  fences  or  wide 
corners,  where  someone  could 


easily  wait  for  a victim.  Empty 
rooms  or  closets  that  should  have 
been  locked  were  double-  checked. 

The  training  session  suggested 
the  volunteers  ask  themselves: 
“When  and  why  do  I feel  uncom- 
fortable here?  What  changes  would 
make  me  feel  safer?” 

Planning  for  the  audit  began  last 
February  when  Kim  Radigan, 
health  and  safety  assistant,  at- 
tended a seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Universities. 
The  council  provided  those  col- 
leges and  universities  who  were  in- 
terested in  doing  an  audit  with 
planning  and  raining  materials. 


“Men  can  em- 
pathize, but 
women  are  the  ex- 
perts when  it 
comes  to  safety.” 
— Rostance 


Rostance,  health,  safety  and  en- 
vironmental co-ordinator  at  the  col- 
lege, and  Radigan  then  organized 
the  audit,  gathering  volunteers 
from  from  faculty  and  staff  prepar- 
ing detailed  maps  and  instructions. 

Rostance  said  he  was  taking  the 
audit  seriously. 

“Women’s  fears  are  real,”  he  told 
the  group.  “The  fear  of  assault  has 
limited  women’s  participation  in 
both  public  and  community  life.” 

According  to  Rostance,  the  role 


of  female  volunteers  was  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  audit.  “Men  can 
empathize,  but  women  are  the  ex- 
perts when  it  comes  to  their  own 
feelings  of  safety,”  he  said. 

Sue  Miller,  a graduate  of  the 
recreation  program,  was  one  of  the 
volunteers.  “I’m  taking  part  be- 
cause I have  to  come  to  meetings 
here  at  night.  Believe  me,  that’s  a 
scary  thing  sometimes.  The  park- 
ing lots  are  probably  the  worst,”  she 
said. 

An  employee  in  co-op  and  place- 
ment, Trish  Cruickshank,  said  she 
was  there  “because  I work  here  and 
I’ve  taken  evening  courses.  It’s 
scary  going  out  at  night.  1 think  a 
lot  of  women  feel  that  way.” 

DSA  acting  president  Jamie 
Slater  was  one  of  four  men  who 
took  part  in  the  audit.  Slater  said  the 
low  number  of  men  taking  part  was 
“interesting,”  and  suggested  men 
might  feel  intimidated  by  the 
female  emphasis  on  the  evening. 

“But  I think  you’d  be  surprised 
that  there  are  men  who  are  scared 
too,”  he  said. 

Slater  said  he  couldn’t  pin  down 
what  men  might  be  afraid  of  on  the 
campus  at  night  but  said  “a  feeling 
of  discomfort  can  make  you  just  as 
nervous  as  someone  actually  fol- 
lowing you.” 

The  METRAC  kit  emphasizes 
that  if  an  environment  is  safer  for 
women,  it’s  safer  for  everyone. 

However,  the  goal  as  described 
in  the  kit  “is  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal environment  in  ways  that 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  sexual 
harrassment  or  sexual  assaults.” 

Security  official  Smith  said  the 
Doon  campus  of  Conestoga  Col- 


Conestoga’s automotive  programs 
are  given  cars  from  local  companies 


(l-r)  Bill  Easedale,  senior  vice-president  of  Toyota  Manufacturing; 
Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  trades  and  apprenticeship;  John  Heffner  Jr. 
and  Wayne  Symands,  central  zone  manager. 

(Photo  by  Valery  Heiler) 


By  Valery  Heiler 

Conestoga  College  has  received 
two  Toyota  Corollas  from  Toyota 
Canada  and  Heffner  Lexus  Motors 
at  Heffner  Motors,  3131  King  St. 
E.  Kitchener. 

Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  trades  and 
apprenticeships  accepted  the  cars 
from  John  Heffner  Jr.  on  behalf  of 
the  college. 

Several  Toyota  Canada  repre- 
sentatives attended,  including  Bill 
dale,  senior  vice-president, 
ync  Symonds,  central  zone 
manager,  Steven  Lord,  district 
parts  and  service  manager,  Wesley 
W.  Pratt,  technical  training 
manager  from  the  national  service 
department,  Brian  Dunn,  zone 
parts  and  service  manager  and 
Adriaan  Korstange,  manager  of 
public  affairs. 

The  group  gathered  around  the 
two  cars  as  Torbay  and  Heffner 
shook  hands  to  findize  the  dona- 
tion. 

“It’s  in  everyone’s  best  interest, 
the  car  companies  and  the 
college’s  benefit,  ” Torbay  said. 

“Cars  have  become  so  compli- 
cated that  it’s  even  more  important 
to  make  sure  our  students  are  han- 
dling the  newest  models  available 
so  that  when  they  graduate  they  are 
capable  of  working  well  on  the 
new  cars.” 

Toyota  likes  to  support  the  auto- 


mative  programs  “because  then 
they  can  be  sure  that  students  are 
being  trained  on  their  products  and 
will  be  familiar  with  them  when 
they  begin  working,”  Heffner  said. 
These  two  cars  are  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cars  that  Toyota  has  donated 
to  the  college  in  the  last  two  years, 
said  Bill  Buckley,  co-ordinator  of 
the  motor  vehicle  and  appren- 
ticeship program. 

Heffener  Lexus  Toyota  has  also 
donated  cars  to  high  schools  and 
other  colleges. 

There  is  a solid  relationship  be- 
tween Toyota  Canada  and  Cones- 
toga College  through  Toyota’s 


Cambridge  plant,  Buckley  said. 
There  is  a training  partnership  with 
the  mechanical  maintenance  staff 
in  Cambridge  and  the  college.  This 
relationship  has  served  both  par- 
ties well  over  the  years. 

“We  have  been  treated  very  well 
over  the  years  in  terms  of  dona- 
tions. Our  students  are  working  on 
the  newest  cars,”  Torbay  said. 

Heffner  said  that  his  dealership 
will  continue  to  support  automo- 
tive programs  in  the  area. 

The  shiny  red  and  blue  Corollas 
were  taken  to  Conestoga’s  Guelph 
campus  so  that  students  could 
begin  studying  them. 


lege  has  experienced  “minimal 
problems  of  this  sort  for  the  size  of 
the  campus  and  the  number  of 
people  passing  through.” 

As  far  as  she  knew.  Smith  added, 
there  have  been  no  reported  sexual 
assaults  on  the  campus. 

METRAC’s  kit,  however,  sug- 
gests that  only  a small  percentage 
of  sexual  assaults  are  reported. 
Rostance  su'cssed  the  importance 
of  reporting  any  sexual  harrass- 
ment “so  we  can  do  something 
about  it.” 

General  concerns  about  the 
safety  of  some  areas  on  the  campus, 
particularly  the  bush,  have  been 
voiced  to  the  security  officials,  said 
Smith. 

Those  working  late  at  the  college 
may  call  secuity  at  ext.  357  for  a 
walk  out  to  their  car  or  to  the  bus 
stop.  Any  time  a woman  feels  she 
is  in  serious  danger.  Smith  suggests 
pulling  a fire  alarm. 

“If  I were  in  that  much  trouble, 
that’s  what  I would  do,”  said  Smith. 

The  DSA  has  been  considering 
an  escort  service  similar  to  those 
organized  at  the  local  universities 
for  people  attending  classes  after 
hours,  said  Anita  Arnold,  DSA 
vice-president  (internal). 

Selling  personal  alarms  in  the 
bookstore  and  offering  basic  in- 
struction in  assault  protection  are 
two  other  options  being  considered 
by  health  and  safety. 

Students  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  courses  at  night  have  not 
come  forward  with  specific  fears, 
according  to  Ken  MacKeracher, 
vice-president  of  the  Continuous 
Learning  Centre.  However,  the  in- 


structor advisory  panel  “has 
expressed  concern  that  some  sys- 
tem be  in  place  for  after-hours 
awareness,”  he  said. 

“Really,  there’s  a whole  new 
consciousness  out  there  regarding 
women’s  safety,”  MacKeracher 
added. 

The  completed  surveys  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Women’s  Safety 
Audit  Group  (WSA)  which  con- 
sists of  15  students  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  group  will  then 
present  its  recommendations  to 
John  Mackenzie,  vice-president  of 
human  resources. 

The  simpler,  less  expensive 
recommendations  such  as  trim- 
ming bushes  and  moving  bike  racks 
will  probably  be  implemented 
quickly,  said  Radigan.  Other  Con- 
estoga campuses  will  be  considered 
for  the  easily-implemented  chan- 
ges. 

Larger  problems,  such  as  the 
need  for  more  outdoor  lighting, 
may  require  more  time  to  resolve 
until  the  money  can  be  found  from 
the  college  budget. 

The  college  has  known  “for  a 
number  of  years”  that  there  is  not 
adequte  lighting  outside,  said 
Radigan. 

The  health  and  safety  departa- 
ment  has  surveyed  campuses  for 
outside  lighting  over  the  last  six 
months.  Rostance  said  he  expects 
improvements  by  September  “or 
there  will  be  a lot  of  screaming  and 
hollering  going  on.” 

The  K-W  Sexual  Assault  Group 
conducted  a safety  audit  the  same 
night  in  Kitchener  and  Waterloo. 
Approximately  200  women 
CO  vered40.areasin  the  T win  Gkies. 


MUSICIANS  CONTEST: 

Up  to  $2,000.00  in  prizes  to  be  won,  June  20,  21 
and  22 

The  Kitchener  Downtown  Sidewalk 
Musicians  Contest 

Call  to  register  at  744-4921. 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.#33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Zany  MandriIhLocal  band  plays  fresh  thrash 


Mike  Sheppard,  lead  guitar,  Ron  Cybulskie,  vocals  and  rhythm 
guitar,  and  Rob  Keith,  bass  guitar,  of  Zany  Mandrill  play  their 
form  of  funky  thrash. 


(Photo  by  Jodi  Crawford) 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

If  you’re  tired  of  wimpy  music, 
look  no  further  than  thrash  masters 
Zany  Mandrill. 

Zany  Mandrill  opened  for 
Cambridge  band,  The  Gropetoads, 
at  the  Highlands  in  Cambridge  May 
16. 

This  hard-thrashin’  Kitchener- 
based  band  has  been  playing 
together  for  just  two  months,  but 
has  already  played  quite  a few  area 

gigs. 

Zany  Mandrill  consists  of  Ron 
Cybulskie,  22,  a Conestoga  Col- 
lege graphics  student  (lead  vocals 
and  rhythm  guitar);  Rob  Keith,  19 
(bass  guitar);  Jay  Mosdell,  19 
(drums);  and  Mike  Sheppard,  23 
(lead  guitar). 

Cybulskie,  Keith  and  Mosdell 
met  while  attending  Cameron 
Heights  high  school.  Sheppard  also 
attended  Cameron  Heights  briefly, 
but,  he  said,  while  there  he  hated 
Cybulskie. 

They  all  managed  to  get  it 
together  after  discovering  they  all 
shared  similar  musical  tastes. 

The  guys  played  in  various  other 
bands  but,  in  the  end,  “incorporated 


our  bandness,”  said  Sheppard. 

Zany  Mandrill  played  in  a pre- 
vious incarnation  at  the  Victoria 
Park  Pavillion  in  January. 
Cybulskie  or  “MC  Ronnie 
Roundhead”,  Keith,  “Robby  Big- 
pants  Lardass”  and  Mosdell,  “Dirty 
Same  Shorts”  were  in  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  band.  Unfortunately 
that  gig  was  plagued  with  sound 
problems. 

“[The  gig  at]  Kitchener  doesn’t 
count,”  insists  Cybulskie. 

Zany  Mandrill  recently  opened 
for  National  Velvet  at  the  High- 
lands. 

“People  were  chanting  ’Zany’ 
between  songs,”  Keith  said. 

They’ve  played  with  The 
Gropetoads  “about  a million  times” 
and  in  Maryhill  three  times. 

Zany  Mandrill  claim  they  have 
no  problem  getting  work. 

“We  have  friends  in  bands  who 
help  us  get  gigs,”  said  Cybulskie. 
“We  met  the  Gropetoads  in 
Maryhill  and  are  playing  a lot  of 
dates  with  them.” 

“Bars  call  us  back,”  Cybulskie 
added.  “We  don’t  really  do  much; 
they  call  us.” 

The  members  of  Zany  Mandrill 


have  a myriad  of  influences,  rang- 
ing from  Stress,  Primus  and  Stump 
to  old  Kiss  and  Alice  Cooper. 
Oingo  Boingo  and  The  Gropetoads 
also  rate  as  favorites. 

Zany  Mandrill  played  fast  and 
furious  speed  metal  at  the  High-  « 
lands  on  May  16.  1 

Cybulskie  insisted  this  gig  was* 
the  best  one  yet  that  they  h?dH 
played.  “I  only  broke  one  strufci’' 
was  the  reason  he  gave. 

Zany  Mandrill’s  plans  for  the  fui 
ture  are  to  “break  up  tomorrow  and'  - 
get  factory  jobs.”  . 

Failing  that,  they  are  recording  a j 
demo  mid-June  that  should  be  out 
by  July  which  Dave  Downey  is  " 
producing.  I 

The  band  was  to  play  at  Call  The  ? 
Office  in  London  May  28,  Ban-  ■ 
nisters  in  Hamilton  June  28,  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  They  are  playing  with 
Celebrity  Skin  and  Village  Idiot  in 
Portland  and  are  hoping  to  get  a 
record  deal  there. 

Zany  Mandrill  is  summed  up  by 
Keith. 

“We  like  to  make  people  cry  and 
roll  around  in  wet  flour  up  to  our 
necks.” 


BRT  student  wins  two  prizes  in  Telefest  awards  show 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

Conestoga  broadcasting  student 
Javier  Pena  received  two  awards  at 
the  annual  Telefest  show  held  May 
9. 

Conestoga  College  broadcasting 
radio  and  television  students  were 
out  in  full  force  for  the  show’s 
awards,  inaugurated  approximate- 
ly 10  years  ago  by  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to 
recognize  noteworthy  Ontario  col- 
lege and  university  radio  and 
television  productions. 

Although  recent  government 
cuts  to  the  CBC  almost  resulted  in 
cancellation  of  Telefest  this  year, 
TV  Ontario  picked  it  up,  said  Mark 
Bates,  a Conestoga  BRT  instructor. 


“We  didn’t  think  Telefest  would 
happen  this  year,”  said  Bates. 

Bates  said  Burt  Allen,  a member 
of  Conestoga’s  BRT  advisory  com- 
mittee, aided  in  producing  Telefest 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  awards 
ceremony  when  he  was  with  the 
CBC. 

Awards  are  given  for  a variety  of 
categories:  short  documentary, 
long  documentary,  short  non- 
documentary, and  long  non- 
documentary in  film,  radio  and 
video  as  well  as  a category  for- 
music  video,  and  animation. 

There  is  also  a chairman’s  award 
given  for  the  overall  best  entry  at 
the  festival. 

Conestoga  College  had  six 
entries  at  Telefest  this  year. 


Pena  won  a second  prize  for  his 
music  video  entitled  I Wish  I Had 
A Wife,  which  featured  the  local 
band.  The  Rhinos. 

Pena  also  won  a third-place 
award  in  the  video — long  non- 
documentary category  for  Spok 
and  Rock,  which  starred  comedy 
troupe.  Corky  and  The  Juice  Pigs. 

Other  entries  included  Lora  Lee 
Cousineau’s  Stripping  Down  The 
Image,  about  strippers,  as  a 
video — long  documentary. 

Pete  Shannon’s  Stranger  Than 
Fiction,  a horror-spoof,  was 
entered  in  the  video — long  non- 
documentary category. 

Chris  McWade  submitted  a 
music  video  entitled  Time  To  Sur- 
render, starring  Conestoga’s  own 


‘Metal  Mike’. 

Payment,  a video — long  non- 
documentary which  was  entered  in 
Telefest  last  year,  but  encountered 
technical  difficulties,  was  re- 
entered in  this  year’s  competi- 
tion.Maureen  Kroetsch,  Cliff 
Rawnsley,  and  Karen  McCall-Mc- 
Laughlin  produced  this  social 
drama  concerning  child  molesta- 
tion. 

The  BRT  program  has  captured 
numerous  Telefest  awards  in  the 
past.In  1981  Mike  Sayk  won  a first 
place  award  with  his  production. 
The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

The  video — short  category  was 
captured  by  Mike  Sayk  and  Dan 
Bailey ’s  Frankenstein  and  the  Milk 
in  1982’s  festival. 


The  year  1985  produced  two  ( 
winners:  The  Uncredited  Terry  ‘ 
Fox:  The  Early  Struggle,  a radio — 
short  non-documentary,  and  * 
Double  Fault,  a video — long  non- 
documentary. ' 

The  most  recent  first-place  win- 
ner was  Rob  Currie’s  video— long 
non-documentary  called  The  Last 
Quest,about  a medieval  sword 
fight. 

Bates  said  this  year’s  Telefest 
received  about  140  entries  overall. 

He  emphasized  that  there  was  a 
good  Conestoga  College  student 
turnout  for  the  audience  at  the 
event,  which  was  televised. 

TVOntario  aired  Telefest 
Thursday,  May  16  and  Monday, 
May  20. 


Ben  Wicks  starts  off  lecture  series 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

“You  can  have  all  the  brilliant, 
intelligent  people  you  like  in  the 
world,  but  none  of  them  are  worth 
a bucket  of  beans  if  they  don’t  care 
about  people,”  said  guest  speaker 
Ben  Wicks,  at  the  official  opening 
of  Conestoga  Summer  on  Doon 
Campus  Friday  May  24. 

In  a wide  ranging  talk,  the 
Canadian  humorist,  cartoonist  and 
author  gave  his  audience  of  120  in 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  both  something  to  laugh  at 
and  think  about  as  a kick-off  to  the 
President’s  Lecture  Scries  for  the 
first  Conestoga  Summer  program. 

Wicks  created  some  of  his 
famous  cartoons  on  an  overhead 
projector  to  illustrate  some  of  his 
humorous  points,  such  as  Canadian 
accents,  the  aristocracy,  and  birth 
control.  But  his  central  message 
was  about  the  country. 

“Canada  is  a country  that 


produces.  I’m  not  speaking  about 
oil  or  timber  or  wheat.  I’m  speaking 
about  people.  Don’t  ask  me  why 
and  don’t  ask  me  how,  but  this 
country  produces  incredible, 
remarkable  people.” 

He  gave  several  well-known  ex- 
amples such  as  Terry  Fox  and  Rick 
Hansen. 

Wicks  said  during  this  time  of 
upheaval  we  all  need  to  think  about 
what  it  is  we  should  value  and  be 
proud  of  Canada.  For  him,  Canada 
is  as  a nation  of  caring  people. 

After  his  talk,  several  members 
of  the  audience  said  they  enjoyed 
the  presentation. 

The  curriculum  manager  of 
health  sciences,  Lois  Caspar,  said 
she  “found  it  very  entertaining.  It 
had  a balance  of  humor  and  serious 
contemplation  of  the  world  around 
us.” 

“He  was  able  to  integrate  a lot  of 
his  own  background,  and  his  work 
all  over  the  world,  with  a message 
for  Canada.  He  made  me  appreciate 


more  what  we  have  that’s  unique, 
like  our  sense  of  generosity,”  said 
Cheryl  Smith  of  Kitchener. 

“He  took  a number  of  things  hap- 
pening all  over  the  place  and 
brought  it  home  to  us  right  now.  It 
was  something  positive  in  all  this 
negative  stuff  we’re  hearing,”  said 
Esther  Devries,  also  of  Kitchener. 

With  a show  of  hands,  more  than 
half  the  audience  said  they  had  no 
previous  involvement  with  the  col- 
lege. 

The  co-ordinator  of  Conestoga 
Summer,  Ann  Wine,  of  the  Centre 
for  Continuous  Learning,  thanked 
all  who  have  been  involved  in  plan- 
ning this  new  series  of  activities  for 
the  college  in  the  summer. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Centre 
for  Continuous  Learning,  Ken 
MacKeracher,  introduced  the 
speaker. 

Wine  said  she  hopes  events  like 
this  will  help  to  make  the  summer 
program  a success  with  the  com- 
munity. 


Ben  Wicks,  Canadian  humorist,  cartoonist  and  author. 


